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PREFACE 

"Third  Steps  for  the  Young  Pianist"  are  offered  to  the  teacher  with  the  hope  that  the  musical 
material,  and  the  suggestions  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  which  are  contained  in  the  book,  will  help 
in  a  continuation  of  the  well-grounded  musical  ability  developed  through  the  study  of  * 'First  Steps 
for  the  Young  Pianist"  and  "Second  Steps  for  the  Young  Pianist." 

As  the  ability  to  know  thoroughly,  and  to  be  able  to  use,  and  recognize,  intervals  of  different  kinds, 
is  most  helpful  in  all  study,  special  drills  are  suggested  which  will  help  the  pupil  to  learn  them. 

Additional  variety  in  the  practice  of  scales,  and  arpeggio  material,  are  included  in  "Third  Steps," 
and  the  attention  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  good,  comfortable,  and  definite 
fingering  as  a  means  to  the  acquirement  of  accurate  and  elegant  playing,  and  of  that  greater  facility 
and  ease  in  somewhat  rapid  playing,  which  should  be  a  part  of  the  result  of  study  in  "Third  Steps." 

Historical  incidents  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  composers  whose  writings  are  being  studied,  make 
clear  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  environment  of  the  famous  composers,  and  take  away  much  of  the 
unreality  connected  with  the  lives  of  very  early  writers  which  lurks  in  the  minds  of  many  "young 
pianists."    With  this  fact  in  mind,  the  writer  has  included  an  "Historical  Anecdote"  in  each  Lesson. 

As  in  the  study  of  "First  Steps"  and  "Second  Steps,"  it  is  again  suggested  that  more  than  one 
week  will  usually  be  required  for  the  completion  of  an  entire  Lesson,  with  its  Lesson  Questions  for 
the  Pupil,  and  its  Lesson  Summary  for  the  Teacher. 

At  the  close  of  the  ten  Lessons  in  "Third  Steps  for  the  Young  Pianist"  the  pupil  should  have 
acquired  enough  musical  independence,  technical  facility,  and  sense  of  the  interpretation  of  differing 
styles  of  music,  to  be  able  to  study  simpler  compositions  by  himself,  and  to  play  with  ease,  in  a 
delightfully  artistic  and  expressive  manner. 

HAZEL  GERTRUDE  KINSCELLA. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER 

"He  who  would  do  a  great  thing  well  must  first  have  done  the  simplest  thing  perfectly." — Schumann. 
"All  facility  depends  upon  good  fingering." — Philip  Emanuel  Bach. 

All  good  teachers  will  agree  that  the  best  results  in  teaching  are  achieved  when  the  musical  effect 
is  borne  in  mind  from  the  beginning  of  a  pupil's  training.  The  real  secret  of  successful  public  appear- 
ance— of  either  the  more  or  less  advanced  student,  or  of  the  finished  artist — is  in  thorough  preparation. 
Technical,  mechanical  finish  is  the  very  essence  of  success  in  public  work.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the 
means  to  the  end,  which  must  always  be  the  interpretation,  or  expression  of  an  idea  by  means  of  the 
played  combination  of  notes  and  rests.  But  one  can  no  more  effectively  express  an  idea  through 
music  without  entire  command  of  the  keyboard,  than  one  could  write  a  poem  in  a  foreign  language 
which  one  speaks  only  in  a  halting  manner. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  biggest  technique  is  often  attained  by  the  simplest  means — ^as  by  the 
practice  of  scales  and  arpeggios.  Many  teachers  make  a  mistake  by  giving  too  complicated  exercises, 
confusing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  so  that  he  has  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  their 
practice.  Among  the  main  objects  to  be  gained  by  scale  practice  are,  that  it  most  easily  forms  the 
hand  to  the  keys;  it  establishes  automatic  fingering;  and  helps  the  pupil  to  gain  rapidity,  lightness, 
and  delicacy. 

When  the  pupil  has  learned  the  scale  correctly,  and  its  fingering,  he  or  she  should  be  encouraged 
to  vary  the  work,  in  the  way  of  rhythm,  evenness,  or  tone-shading.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  pupil 
has  learned,  accurately,  the  scale  to  be  practiced,  he  might  be  asked  to  * 'spell"  it — also  its  fingering; 
e.g.,  right  hand:  C,  thumb  or  first  finger;  D,  second  finger;  E,  third  finger;  F,  thumb  (tmder  third); 
G,  second  finger;  A,  third  finger;  B,  fourth  finger;  C,  fifth  finger  (or  thumb,  if  one  is  to  "spell"  more 
than  an  octave) ;  then  have  the  pupil  * 'spell"  the  descending  scale.  Then  "spell"  the  left  hand,  with 
fingering.  When  the  pupil  can  do  this  without  glancing  at  the  keyboard,  he  may  feel  quite  certain  of 
his  scale. 

One  of  the  greatest  diflSlculties  yoimg  pianists  encoimter  in  playing  scales  and  scale-passages  smoothly 
is  in  'turning  the  thumb  under*  without  raising  and  lowering  the  hand,  or  pushing  out  the  elbow.  If 
they  are  taught,  from  the  first  scale,  to  'prepare*  the  thumb,  they  will  have  no  further  trouble,  and  later 
they  will  be  able  to  attain  much  greater  velocity  than  if  the  thumb  were  shifted  in  an  indifferent  manner. 
To  illustrate:  In  the  scale  of  C  (right  hand  ascending  or  left  hand  descending),  when  the  thumb  has 
played  C  (right  hand),  at  the  moment  the  second  finger  strikes,  the  thimib  is  turned  tmder  so  as  to 
stand  exactly  over  the  next  key  which  it  is  to  strike  (in  this  case,  F).  The  moment  the  thumb  strikes 
after  the  third  finger  (it  is  the  same  after  the  fourth  finger  later  in  the  scale),  the  other  fijigers  are 
brought,  with  one  movement,  directly  over  the  keys  they  are  to  strike.  During  the  shifting  of  the 
fingers,  the  back  of  the  hand  remains  quiet,  although  not  rigid.  Descending  with  the  right  hand,  or 
ascending  with  the  left,  the  moment  the  thumb  strikes,  the  third  finger  (and  afterwards  the  foixrth) 
should  be  passed  over  it,  the  thimib  acting  as  a  pivot.  The  moment  the  third  finger  (or  the  fourth) 
has  struck  after  the  thumb,  the  thumb  should  be  brought  into  position  over  the  next  key  it  is  to  strike. 
The  unemployed  fingers  must  not  touch  the  keys,  but  are  simply  in  readiness  for  action. 

The  scale  should  now  be  practiced  two  octaves,  ascending  and  descending,  very  slowly  at  first, 
and  with  high-lifted,  curved  fingers,  bringing  each  finger  down  upon  the  key  with  a  quick,  firm  stroke. 
When  this  touch  is  well  mastered,  they  may  be  practiced  with  low-lifted  fingers  and  a  very  clinging 
touch.  The  high  lifting  is  for  the  development  of  strength  and  control,  also  brilliancy;  the  low  lifting, 
for  velocity.  The  scale  may  be  played  by  each  hand  alone,  and  then  by  both  hands  together,  slowly, 
and  with  legato  touch,  pressing  each  finger  deeply  into  the  keys,  both  forte  and  piano;  then  slowly 
and  semi-s/acca/o;  slowly,  sharply  staccato,  pp;  and  staccato,  ff;  also,  some  pupils  may,  with  profit, 
practice  a  light  wrist  staccato. 
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Before  the  pupil  begins  the  practice  of  an  arpeggio,  or  broken  chord,  he  should  have  the  notes  he 
is  to  play,  and  their  fingering,  well  in  mind,  and  must  also  be  able  to  see,  mentally,  without  looking  at 
the  keyboard,  the  relative  position  of  the  keys  to  be  played.  The  pupil  should  move  the  fingers  very 
smoothly  and  should  bind  the  figures  closely  together,  especially  at  the  passing  under  and  over  of  the 
fingers.  The  pupil  must  keep  the  back  of  the  hand  quiet  and  avoid  all  unnecessary  twisting  of  arm 
and  elbow,  as  even  very  small  hands  can,  with  a  proper  amount  of  practice,  play  the  more  difficult 
reaches  comfortably.  A  feature  of  fine  and  correct  piano  playing  is  the  ability  to  produce  equal 
quantity  and  quality  of  tone  with  all  fingers,  and  this  ability  may  be  most  easily  acquired  by  arpeggio 
practice,  as  each  finger  works  so  independently  from  the  others. 

What  is  the  best  fingering?  The  best  fingering  is  that  one  which  allows  the  player  the  simplest  and 
most  reliable  means  for  a  smooth  and  musical  performance  of  the  composition  in  hand.  Every  passage 
of  the  composition  should  have  its  own  definite  fingering,  which  should  be  decided  upon  at  the  very 
earliest  study  of  the  work.  Wrong  fingering  or  irregular,  changeable  fingering  causes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  which  often  accompanies  the  playing  of  students.  Good 
and  * 'comfortable"  fingering  is  an  aid  to  elegance  and  finesse  in  piano  playing;  is  of  the  greatest  help 
in  memory  work,  as  right  fingers  help  to  get  the  right  notes;  is  a  means  by  which  one  phrases  well; 
gives  a  player  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  security ;  economizes  strength  and  time  in  the  daily  practice ; 
is  of  great  assistance  in  sight-reading;  is  a  means  to  the  acquirement  of  velocity — all  these  and  many 
more  reasons  may  be  given,  why  a  pupil  should  adopt  a  definite  fingering  for  each  musical  passage 
and  then  continue  to  use  it. 

The  pupil  should  have  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  mind  the  regular  fingering  of  each  scale  and  of 
each  arpeggio,  as  he  will  presently  begin  to  recognize  in  compositions,  automatically,  scale-passages 
and  their  apparent  identity — as  the  scale  of  C,  of  E,  or  of  G,  no  matter  what  the  tonality  of  the 
composition.    These  will,  naturally,  be  speedily  learned,  for  the  fingers  already  know  their  places. 

As  was  suggested  in  "First  Steps"  and  "Second  Steps,"  the  supplementary  class  lesson  is  very 
serviceable  in  the  foundation  work  of  the  first  years*  lessons,  and  may  be  used  to  develop  in  the  pupil 
a  true  appreciation  of  rhythm,  and  to  introduce  elements  of  ear-training.  The  class  lesson  results  in 
much  benefit,  as  in  it  there  is  the  inspiring  spirit  of  emulation,  friendly  rivalry,  a  common  interest, 
and  the  "game"  spirit.  Class  lessons,  when  supplementing  the  private  lessons,  should  endeavor 
not  so  much  to  present  great  amoimts  of  new  material,  as  to  add  enjoyable  usefulness  to  what  has 
already  been  learned.  Rhythm  and  Ear-training  Drills  suggested  in  "First  Steps"  and  "Second 
Steps"  may  frequently  be  reviewed.  The  ability  to  do  any  kind  of  ear-training  depends  upon  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  scales,  so  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
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The  actual  musical  dictation  done  at  first  should  be  of  the  very  simplest,  making  of  rests,  notes, 
clefs,  and  other  musical  characters.  After  these  simpler  requirements  have  been  mastered,  the  pupil 
should  be  drilled  in  writing,  from  dictation,  acciu-ately  and  quickly,  ascending  and  descending  major 
scales;  rhythms,  in  whole,  half-,  and  quarter-notes,  of  four-measure  melodies  which  may  be  played  or 
sung  through  only  twice.  Then,  after  one  or  two  more  hearings,  if  necessary,  the  melodies  may  be 
written,  the  key-note  being  given  by  the  instructor.  After  this,  the  pupil  may  write,  from  dictation, 
simple  phrases  (gradually  increasing  in  length  and  difficulty),  simple  chords  and  cadences,  major  and 
minor  scales,  and  finally,  shall  be  asked  not  only  to  record  the  actual  rhythms  and  melodies  heard, 
but  also  to  write  into  these  appropriate  expression-marks  as  regards  tempo,  quantity  and  quality  of 
tone  heard,  and  any  unusual  accents. 

The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize  from  his  very  first  lessons.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  memory,  and  these,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  Mental  Memory,  Musical  Memory, 
and  Muscular  or  Mechanical  Memory. 


Ill  Mental  Memory  the  pupil  learns  the  real  make-up  of  the  composition,  and  is  able  to  imagine, 
or  see  mentally,  exactly  how  it  looks  upon  the  printed  page.  To  secure  this  ability,  the  pupil  should 
usually  learn  but  a  small  portion  or  section  of  the  composition  at  a  time,  the  size  of  this  section  to  be 
determined  by  the  age  and  experience  of  the  pupil.  All  this  work  should  be  done  at  a  very  slow  tempo, 
so  that  each  detail  may  be  fixed  in  the  memory  firmly. 

In  Musical  Memory  the  player  recalls,  as  he  goes  through  the  composition,  the  *story*  or  mood 
which  the  composition  is  supposed  to  suggest.  Almost  every  composition  creates  in  the  mind 
a  definite  picture  or  story,  which  is  recalled  by  each  repetition  of  the  music.  The  memory  of  the 
expression-marks  will  also  prove  helpful. 

In  Muscular  Memory^  the  fingers  automatically  go  through  certain  movements,  playing  a  piece 
automatically,  because,  by  repetition,  they  have  acquired  a  certain  habit.  Automatic  memory,  alone, 
is  never  dependable ;  one  may,  or  may  not,  get  through  the  piece ;  but  as  a  help  after  the  memory  work 
is  correctly  done,  it  has  this  in  its  favor — that  when  one  has  rightly  memorized  a  composition,  one 
cannot,  especially  when  playing  at  a  very  fast  tempo,  consciously  think  of  each  and  every  separate 
note,  but  must  allow  the  automatic  memory  to  carry  things  along. 

Five  splendid  tests  of  memory  work  done  are : 

1.  To  be  able  to  describe  the  piece  minutely  to  someone,  telling  the  first  notes  in  each  hand,  the 
key-note  of  each  division,  its  general  style,  and  so  on. 

2.  To  be  able  to  think  the  composition  through,  every  bit  of  the  piece,  and  all  its  progressions. 

3.  To  be  able  to  play  it  ''backwards,"  that  is,  to  play  the  last  page,  then  the  one  before  that,  and 
so  on.  If  the  piece  is  a  short  one,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  begin  at  any  suggested  starting-place, 
and  from  there  go  on  to  the  end. 

4.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  play  the  composition  through  very,  very  slowly,  fijiding  the  really 
diflicult  or  uncertain  phrases. 

5.  The  pupil  should  finally  be  able  to  play  the  piece  (if  possible  also,  with  each  hand  alone  from 
memory)  at  the  required  rate  of  speed,  with  all  the  proper  variations  of  tone-quality. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  in  using  the  musical  language  one  must  know  where  the  musical  sentences 
begin  and  end,  so  that  one  may  be  able  to  'punctuate'  them,  and  know  where  to  place  the  stress  and 
accent,  just  as  one  would  in  reading  or  speaking.  A  musical  phrase  is  a  definite  musical  idea,  and 
must  be  set  ofif  from  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it.  The  division  of  the  piece  into  phrases  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  small  part  of  phrasing,  as  the  stress  placed  upon  certain  portions  of  the  single  phrase  often 
changes  the  entire  meaning,  just  as  it  does  in  a  single  sentence  of  words.  By  reading  aloud  the 
following  sentences  and  stressing  as  indicated,  one  will  illustrate  this  principle: 

/  WILL  WALK  TO  TOWN. 
I  WILL  WALK  TO  TOWN. 
I  WILL  WALK  TO  TOWN. 
I  WILL  WALK  TO  TOWN. 

The  first  secret  of  intelligent  phrasing  is  the  clear  mental  separation  of  the  phrases — seeing  them 
definitely.  It  will  help  the  pupil  in  doing  this  to  know  that  most  phrases  are  either  two  or  four  meas- 
ures long.  To  phrase  with  effect,  there  must  usually  be  the  early  emphasis,  even  if  it  is  slight;  the 
delicate  shading  of  tone  at  the  close  of  the  phrase,  which  clearly  distinguishes  the  end  of  one  phrase 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  one.  In  doing  this,  however,  the  normal  rhythm  of  the  piece  must  never 
be  distiu'bed.    The  rhythm  of  the  piece  must  flow  on  smoothly. 

A  helpful  game — like  the  key-drill  game  mentioned  in  "First  Steps" — ^which  will  be  helpful  in 
reading  notes  at  sight,  is  the  Musical  Roll-Call.  This  may  be  practiced  in  the  class  or  private  lesson, 
or  at  home.  The  teacher  may  sometimes  write  out  several  roU-calls  for  the  pupil  who  has  difficulty 
in  reading  at  sight,  to  take  home  and  practice  or  study  until  the  next  lesson.  The  way  the  game  is 
played  is  this :    The  teacher  should  place  the  staff  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper,  and  then  may  use 
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either  the  bass  or  treble  clef.  Then  the  teacher  shall  place  upon  this  staflf,  in  mixed  order,  any  de- 
sired number  of  notes,  regardless  of  melody.  These  the  pupil  is  to  name  (or  play)  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and,  like  the  rhythm  drills,  these  should  be  practiced  imtil  automatically  perfect.  Here  is  an  example, 
using  the  treble  clef: 

'^  n    o 


I 


■»  O  "      ^J  IT 


at  O  O     — ;;- O  n «%    O 


The  History  of  Music  is  a  great  inspiration  to  a  child  if  the  story-book  side  is  brought 
out.  It  brightens  the  technical  labor,  introduces  himian  interest,  and  makes  music  an  altogether 
different  thing.  Historical  incidents  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  composers  whose  works  are  being 
studied  are  often  very  interesting,  and  a  few  of  these  told  to  the  pupil  may  not  only  be  helpful  in  creat- 
ing new  interest  in  the  interpretation  of  the  composition  in  question,  but  will  sometimes  awaken  such 
interest  that  the  pupil  will  seek  out  additional  material  of  this  kind  to  read  for  himself.  For  this  reason, 
an  * 'Historical  Anecdote"  is  included  in  each  Lesson  in  "Third  Steps."  It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that 
associated  facts,  presented  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  right  manner,  make  an  interesting  and  lasting 
effect. 

The  early  composers  will  seem  more  like  real  people  if  the  student  is  sometimes  told  some  of  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  wrote.  It  must  surely  be  interesting  for 
the  pupil  to  know  that  William  Penn  made  his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1683,  just  two  years 
before  Handel  and  Bach  were  bom;  that  Carl  Czemy — ^who  became  the  teacher  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  of  Franz  Liszt — was  bom  in  1791,  just  two  years  after  George  Washington  became  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  so  on.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  pupil  will  read  and  study,  carefully, 
the  story  of  the  development  of  the  pianoforte,  which  is  told  at  the  close  of  the  Ten  Lessons. 

The  pupil  should  use  musical  terms — forte,  piano,  staccato,  legato,  and  so  on — in  speaking  of  various 
kinds  of  touch  and  tone-quality  and  quantity,  and  should  never  pass  over  a  musical  term  in  his  lesson 
without  being  able,  not  only  to  define  it,  but,  to  tmderstand  it  completely.  He  should  be  encouraged 
to  memorize  each  word  and  its  meaning  (and  to  pronounce  it  correctly),  as  it  appears  in  his  regular 
lesson  material. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  supplementary  Interval  Drills  given  at  the  close  of  the  book  will  be  practiced 
until,  as,  efficiency  tests,  they  are  automatically  simple,  enabling  the  pupil  not  only  to  hear  musical 
intervals,  and  see  them,  when  written,  but  also  to  think  them  quickly  and  accurately.  At  the  close  of 
"Third  Steps"  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  play  with  much  technical  facility,  with  considerable  style, 
and  with  ease. 

HAZEL  GERTRUDE  KINSCELLA. 
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LESSON  I 


Hazel  Gertrude  Kinscella 


Interval  Drill.  PUPIL:  You  should  now  review  all  the  scales  you  have  learned  so  far.  (A  complete 
table  of  the  Major  Scales,  and  their  fingerings,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Supplement  at  the  back  of  the 
book.) 

An  Interval  is  the  distance  between  two  tones,  and  may  be  reckoned  either  upward  or  downward. 
A  Half-Step  is  the  smallest  possible  Interval. 
Two  connecting-  Half- Steps  form  a  Whole  Step. 

Country -Dance 

In  "Country-Dance"  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  called  to  the  many  phrase-marks.  At  the  end  of 
each  of  these  marks  (as  in  the  first  measure,  where  the  short  phrase  ends  upon  the  G  above  the  staff), 
the  player  should  separate  this  note  from  the  one  which  follows  by  gently  raising  the  hand  from  the 
keys,  with  the  wrist  leading:     This  is  called  phrasing  motion. 

The  pupil  should  also  notice  that  while  many  of  the  notes  in  "Country- Dance"  are  marked  stacca- 
to, there  are  also  a  few  which  are  marked  with  a  little  straight  line  (p).  Notes  marked  in  this 
way  are  not  to  be  played  staccato,  but  are  to  be  held  their  full  value. 


Allegretto 


Louis  Kohler 
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PUPIL:  In  the  "Serenade"  by  Lancianl,  which  follows,  the  melody  is  'sung'  entirely  by  the  left 
hand.  The  melody  should  be  played  with  a  cling-ing-  legato  pressure,  while  the  chord  accompa- 
niment in  the  right  hand  should  be  played  softly,  and  lightly  staccato. 

Serenade* 


Lancianl 


AndantinO   (accompaniment  piano) 


cantahile  e  legato 
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PUPIL:  Did  you  notice,  while  playing  the  "Serenade,"  that  one  part  of  it  was  written  in  a  minor 
key,  and  the  other  part  in  a  major  key?  Can  you  tell,  by  the  sound  of  it,  which  part  is  in  the  mi- 
nor key? 

Andantino  means  "a  little  faster  than  Andante,"  or  rather  slowly. 

Cantabile  e  legato  means  "in  a  singing-  style,  and  smoothly." 

Morendo  means  to  play  gradually  both  slower  and  softer,  "dying  away." 


A  Trill  Study 

It  is  very  unusual  to  find  a  study  of  this  kind  written  by  Mozart.  But,  aside  from  being  so  noted 
a  composer,  Mozart  was  also  a  very  famous  pianist,  and,  we  are  told,  this  "Trill  Study"  shows  the 
way  in  which  he  developed  his  own  marvelous  trill  technic.  The  pupil  should  practice  this,  at  first, 
very  slowly,  and  legato,  watching  the  fingering  carefully.  Later,  the  practice  may  be  done  more 
quickly,  taking  care  to  accent  the  first  note  in  each  measure. 

A  Trill  is  a  rapid  and  even  alternation  of  a  note  with  the  next  higher  note  in  the  same  key 
in  which  the  composition  is  written. 


Moderate 


Wolfgang:  Amadeus  Mozart 
2    - 
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Allegro  vivace  means  to  play  in  a  lively  and  brisk  manner. 

The  letters  sjz  stand  for  the  Italian  word  sforzando,  which  means  "an  unusually  strong  accent," 
which  is  followed  by  lighter  playing. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock 

PUPIL:  Be  sure  to  notice  that  the  notes  under  the  slurs  are  not  to  be  played  staccato,  but  very 
smoothly. 

The  letters  D.  S.  stand  for  the  words  Dal  Segno,  meaning  to  go  back,  not  to  the  beginning,  but  to 
the  sign  %,  and  to  play  from  there  to  the  word  Fine,  which  means  "the  end." 


i 


Allegro  vivace 
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Historical  Anecdote.  Wolfg-ang-  Amadeus  Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg",  Austria,  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  January,  1756.  He  displayed  unusual  talent  at  the  very  early  age  of  three;  wrote  a 
charming  little  minuet  for  the  harpsichord  (the  instrument  which  was  much  used  in  his  youth)  at 
four;  and  gave  concerts  in  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  England  soon  afterward,  being  called  a 
'wonder- child.'  When  Mozart  was  sixteen  years  old  he  ranked  with  the  leading  musicians  of  the 
world,  and  is  still  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  composers  who  ever  lived. 


Lesson  Questions 

1.  What  is  a  trill? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Andantino? 

3.  Describe  'phrasing  motion.' 

4.  What  is  meant  when   a   note  is  marked 
thus  if)? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  R  S.? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  words  cantabile  e 
legato  ? 

1.  What  can   you  tell  of  the  early  life  of 
Mozart? 

8.  Define  Allegro  and  vivace. 

9.  What  word  do  the  letters  sfz  stand  for, 
and  what  does  it  mean? 


Lesson  Summary 

In  Lesson  I  the  pupil  will  have  learned  the 
manner  of  using  the  hand  and  wrist  in  phras- 
ing; he  has  learned  how  to  play  a  trill;  has 
learned  the  meaning  of  the  words  allegro  vi  - 
vace,  sforzando,  dal  segno,  cantabile  e  legato, 
and  andantino ;  also  a  bit  about  the  childhood 
of  the  great  composer,  Mozart.  "Serenade" 
and  "The  Cuckoo  Clock"  should  be  memorized 
by  the  pupil. 
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LESSON  n 

Interval  Drill.  The  name  of  an  interval  is  determined  by  the  number  of  letters  (key-names)  which  it  in- 
cludes, counting-  both  the  letter  the  interval  begins  with  and  the  one  it  ends  with;  e.  g-.,  from  C  up 
to  D  is  called  a  second,  because  it  includes  two  letters.  However,  if  one  named  the  interval  from  C 
down  to  D,  it  would  be  called  a  seventh,  as  it  includes  seven  letters  (C,  B,  A,  G,  F,  E,  D).  When 
we  reach  an  interval  in  which  there  are  eight  letters,  we  call  it  an  octave,  as  from  C  to  C. 

PUPIL:  You  should  learn  this  Table  of  Intervals,  and  then  be  able  to  transpose  it  into  several 
other  keys. 

Table  of  Intervals 


From  C  w^  to  D  is  a  second. 
From  C  w;p  to  E  is  a  third. 
From  C  w^  to  F  is  a  fourth. 
From  C  w^  to  G  is  a  fifth. 
From  C  wjp  to  A  is  a  sixth. 
From  C  «*j»  to  B  is  a  seventh. 
From  C  up  io  C  is  an  octave. 


From  C  down  to  B  is  a  second. 
From  C  down  to  A  is  a  third. 
From  C  down  to  G  is  a  fourth. 
From  C  down  to  F  is  a  fifth. 
From  C  down  to  E  is  a  sixth. 
From  0  down  to  D  is  a  seventh. 
From  C  down  to  C  is  an  octave. 


PUPIL:  Until  now  you  have  played  the  scales  but  one  octave  ascending  (igoing  up)  and  descend  - 
ing  (going  down).  You  should  now  learn  to  play  them  two  octaves  ascending  and  descending. 
You  should  also  learn  the  arpeggios  of  each  key. 

The  Italian  word  "arpeggio"  comes  from  the  verb  "arpeggiare,"  to  play  harp-fashion,  that  is,  to 
play  the  notes  of  chords  in  succession,  as  "broken  chords."      So  an  arpeggio  is  a  broken  chord. 


Scale  and  Arpeggio  of  C 
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A  Village  Dance 
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In  "Scales  and  Staccato,"  which  follows,  the  pupil  should  carefully  observe  the  short  phrases,  se- 
parating: each  from  the  other.  The  chords  should  be  played  lightly  staccato,  the  hand  rebounding- 
from  the  wrist. 


Scales  and  Staccato 


Allegro  vivace 
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PUPIL:  In  playing-  the  Air  from  "The  Harmonious  Blacksmith"  by  Handel,  you  must  be  very  sure 
to  use  the  fing-ering-  which  is  marked,  as  this  will  help  to  make  the  melody  move  smoothly  along. 
In  several  of  the  measures  you  will  notice  that  the  thumb  of  one  hand  or  the  other  is  held  down  for 
several  counts,  like  an  alto  voice,  while  the  other  fingers  of  the  same  hand  continue  the  melody. 


Air  from  "the  Harmonious  Blacksmith"' 


Andante  cantabile 


Georg  Frederic  Handel 


Historical  Anecdote.  This  'Air"  by  Georg  Frederic  Handel  is  the  theme  of  a  very  famous  piece 
of  music  called  "Air  and  Variations."  According  to  an  old  legend,  Handel,  while  in  England, took  shel- 
ter one  day  from  a  heavy  rain-storm  in  the  village  blacksmith-shop  at  Edgware.  While  he  waited 
there  for  the  rain  to  stop,  he  watched  the  blacksmith  at  his  work  and  listened  to  his  singing.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  so  charmed  by  the  effect  of  the  singing,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  heavy  strokes  upon 
the  anvil,  that  he  went  straight  home  and  wrote  this  piece,  calling  it  "The  Harmonious  Blacksmith." 
People  have  tried  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a  legend,  but  a  true  story,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  identical  anvil  upon  which  the  blacksmith  was  pounding  has  been  found,  and  has  been  placed  in  a 
museum  in  London. 

Handel  was  born  in  1685,  the  same  year  that  Bach  was  born.  His  father  at  first  refused  to  allow 
him  to  study  or  practice  music,  as  he  wished  him  to  become  a  lawyer.  But  Handel  was  so  anxious 
to  learn  to  play  that  he  would  often  lie  awake  until  the  rest  of  his  family  were  asleep,  and  then  climb 
to  the  garret  and  play  upon  an  old  harpsichord  which  was  stored  there.  He  displayed  such  a  strong 
love  for  music  that  his  father  finally  allowed  him  to  study  it. 


Lesson  Questions 

1.  Can  you  say  a  Table  of  Intervals  in  the 
keys  of  G   and  of  D? 
3.  What  is  an  arpeggio? 

3.  How  is  the  name  of  an  interval     deter  - 
mined? 

4.  Can  you  tell  the  legend  of   "The  Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith? 

5.  Tell  another  anecdote  about  Handel. 

*This  number  is  reproduced  on  Victor  Orthophonic  Record  No. 
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Lesson  Summary 

In  this  Lesson  the  pupil  learns  how  to  name 
and  reckon  intervals;  learns  his  first  arpeggio., 
plays  a  scale  for  the  first  time,  more  than  one 
octave;  has  further  drill  in  phrasing,  and  the 
playing  of  staccato  chords;  and  learns  inter- 
esting anecdotes  from  the  life  of  the  great 
composer,  Handel. 
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LESSON  m 

Interval  Drill.  The  pupil  may  write,  and  be  able  to  say,  a  table  of  intervals  (ascending^  and  descend- 
ing) in  the  keys  of  G,  D,  A,  and  E. 

The  pupil  or  pupils  may  now  play  an  Interval  Game.  This  will  be  done  mentally,  thinking'  the  in- 
tervals. The  pupil  will  presently  be  able  to  go  through  this,  and  similar  Interval  Game  drills,  very 
quickly  and  accurately. 

(TEACHER:  No  altered  intervals  should  be  used  at  first,  and  the  first  Interval  Games  suggested 
should  be  in  the  key  of  C.) 

Interval  Game.  Begin  on  C;  go  up  a  third;  down  a  second;  up  a  sixth;  down  a  fourth;  down  a 
third;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  third.    Where  are  you? 


Scale  and  Arpeggio  in  the  Key  of  G 


Gioioso   means  to  play  "in  a  joyous  manner." 
Grazioso  means  "gracefully." 

Syncopation  means  "the  shifting  of  the  accent"  from  the  first  beat  of  the  measure  to  some  other 
beat  which  is  regularly  unaccented. 

PUPIL.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  several  syncopated  notes  in  the  "Valsette"  which  follows. 
These  are  marked  with  a  special  accent-mark  (A).  Be  sure  also  to  play  with  a  phrasing  motion 
the  notes  at  the  ends  of  the  little  slurs;  and  to  hold  down,  after  having  played  them  with  a  strong 
accent,  the  dotted  quarter-notes  in  the  left-hand  part.  Have  you  noticed  that  some  of  these  notes 
have  two  stems? 
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In  their  proper  order,  the  five  sharps  in  the  sig-nature  of  "Valsette"  are  F,  C,  G,  D,  and  A. 
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A  Chromatic  Scale  is  one  which  progresses  by  half -steps,  all  the  keys,  both  black  and  white,  be- 
ing played.  The  student  should  be  able  to  play  the  Chromatic  Scale  very  evenly,  and  at  a  very  quick 
tetnpo. 

Chromatic  Scale 


Legato 


Parallel  Motion 


1       3 


2      3     13 


Contrary  Motion 

i 


2     3      13 


1      3 


The  Chromatic  Etude  by  Biehl,  which  follows,  should  be  played  legatissimo  -  a.^  smoothly  as  possi- 
ble. This  will  not  be  difficult  if  the  pupil  uses  the  reg-ular  chromatic  scale -finger  ing"  in  all  the 
runs  -  the  third  fing-er  on  all  black  keys,  and  the  first  fing-er  on  all  white  keys  (except  F  and  C, 
in  the  right  hand,  and  E  and  B  in  the  left  hand). 


Chromatic  Etude 


Biehl 
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Leggero  means  "to  play  lightly ' 


Valse 


PUPIL.  In  this  "Valse"  you  should  be  very  careful  to  play  the  heavily  accented  bass  note  with 
the  fifth  fing-er.  Then  play  the  chords  on  the  second  and  third  counts  with  a  very  light  and 
dainty  touch,  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 
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Historical  Anecdote.  Franz  Schubert,  born  January'  thirty-first,  1797,  in  Vienna,  Austria,  the 
son  of  a  schoolmaster,  was  a  'wonder-child,'  as  Mozart  had  been.  At  five  years  of  ag-e  he  com- 
posed his  first  music.  As  he  grew  up  he  was  a  very  brilliant  scholar,  a  favorite  with  all  his  teach- 
ers. He  was  often  too  poor  to  buy  music  paper  and  wrote  his  compositions  upon  little  scraps  of 
plain  paper,  sometimes  upon  the  fly-leaves  of  a  book.  "Hark,  hark,  the  Lark!",  one  of  his  most 
famous  song's,  was  written  in  a  restaurant,  where  he  was  eating"  with  some  friends,  and  upon  the 
back  of  the  bill  of  fare. 


Lesson  Questions 

1.  What  is  a  chromatic  scale? 
Z.  What  is  meant  by  syncopation? 

3.  Define  gioioso,  grazioso,  and  leggero. 

4.  What  anecdote  can  you  tell  of  the  life  of 
Franz  Schubert? 

5.  'Speir  the  fingering  of  the  chromatic  scale, 
in  each  hand,  ascending  and  descending. 


Lesson  Summary 

In  Lesson  IH  the  pupil  has  a  great  deal  of 
practice  in  playing  rhythmically,  and  with  good 
phrasing;  learns  to  play  the  chromatic  scale  in 
both  parallel  and  contrary  motion;  learns,  for 
the  first  time,  of  syncopation;  and  learns  a  little 
of  the  life  of  Franz  Schubert. 
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LESSON  IV 


Interval  Drill.  Interval  Games  may  now  be  used  which  include,  not  only  intervals  in  the  key  of  C,  but 
intervals  in  other  keys  with  the  scale  of  which  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  familiar.  The  teacher  must 
be  careful  not  to  introduce  any  strange  keys.  Here  is  an  Interval  Game  which  includes  intervals  in 
the  keys  of  C  and  G. 

Interval  Game.  Beg-in  on  C;  up  a  third;  down  a  second;  up  a  fourth.  That  note  is  the  beg-inning 
of  a  new  scale.     Now  think  in  that  scale,  -  up  a  second;  down  a  third;  where  are  you?  You 

should  be  on  F- sharp,  in  the  key  of  G. 

(The  pupil  should  now  do  additional  Interval  Games,  as  found  in  the  supplement  at  the  back  of 
the  book.) 

Scale  and  Arpeggio  in  the  Key  of  F 


4  2    14   2*24124        ^ 


A  Little  Duet 


PUPIL.  In  playing  the  "Little  Duet"  be  careful  to  play  the  melody  clearly-  that  is  what  "il  canto 
marcato"  means  -  and  the  accompaniment  chords  very  softly,  and  staccato.  In  several  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  second  part  of  the  piece,  the  right  hand  plays  both  the  melody  and  an  accompaniment. 
In  these  measures,  hold  down  the  melody-notes  firmly.  The  piece  is  called  a  "Duet"  because  the 
melody  alternates  between  the  left  and  right  hands,  as  though  two  people  were  singing. 
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In  "Tinkling-  Bells"  the  right  hand  again  plays  both  the  melody  and  a  part  of  the  accompaniment. 
The  accompaniment  notes  must  be  played  very  lightly,  like  little  bells. 

Dolcissimo  means  "as  sweetly  as  possible." 

Diminuendo  means  to  "grow  softer,  g-radually." 
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Allegretto  means  "quite  quickly." 


A  Happy  Story 


PUPIL.  Notice  that  the  left-hand  part  is  written  in  the  treble  clef  during-  a  part  of  this  piece. 
Then,  after  a  number  of  measures,  it  changes  to  the  bass  clef  again. 

Do  you  understand  about  the  first  and  second  endings  to  the  first  section  of  this  piece?  The 
first  ending"  is  to  be  used  only  when  playing  it  throug"h  the  first  time.  When  you  repeat,  skip 
the  measure  marked  "first  ending"  and  play  the  measure  marked  "second  ending-." 
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Coda  means  "ending",  or  final  part  of  a  piece  or  study. 


Historical  Anecdote,  it  is  very  interesting  to  know  of  the  home  life  of  Franz  Schubert,  of 
whom  we  learned  in  our  last  lesson.  Little  Franz  had  many  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  they 
were  all  musical,  and  had  learned  to  play  upon  many  instruments,  they  had  a  family  orchestra. 
Each  Sunday  afternoon  they  played  together  for  the  pleasure  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  Franz 
began  to  play  upon  the  piano  as  soon  as  he  was  tall  enough  to  reach  the  keys,  and  began  to  write 
tunes  as  soon  as  he  knew  how  to  write  notes.  When  a  little  older,  he  became  a  student  at  the  Im- 
perial School,  but  returned  home  each  Sunday  to  play  in  the  family  Sunday  concerts.  A  piano  so- 
nata for  four  hands,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  eight,  is  still  played.     He  died  in  1828. 


Lesson  Questions 

1.  'Speir  the  fingering  of  the  scale  of  F. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  il  canto  marcato? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning    of  dolcissimo,    of 
of   diminuendo,  and  of  coda? 

4.  What  new  anecdotes  have    you    learned 
about  Franz  Schubert? 

5.  What  is  meant  by    first  and  second    end- 
ings? 


Lesson  Summary 

In  Lesson  IV  the  pupil  should  have  gained 
much  facility  in  musical  phrasing;  in  balance 
of  tone  between  a  melody  and  its  accompani- 
ment; he  has  learned  the  new  arpeggio  of  F; 
the  meanings  of  dolcissimo,  diminuendo,  il  canto 
marcato  and  of  coda;  and  has  learned  additional 
anecdotes  about  the  home  life  of  Franz  Schubert. 
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LESSON  V 


Interval  drill.  Pupils  may  write,  and  be  able  to  say,  a  table  of  intervals,  both  ascending-  and  de- 
scending, in  each  of  these  keys  -  G,  F,  D,  B-flat,  A,  E-flat,  E,  A-flat,  and  D-flat. 

The  Pupil  should  now  do  many  Interval  Games  which  use  intervals  from  many  different  keys,  as 
the  following",  which  Includes  five  different  keys: 

Beg-in  on  C;  up  a  third,  and  this  note  will  be  the  new  key-note;  up  a  third;  up  a  second;  up 
a  second;  down  a  second  (new  scale);  up  a  fourth  (new  scale);  up  a  third;  up  a  sixth;  down  a 
fifth  (new  scale);  up  a  fourth  (new  scale);  where  are  you?     (You  should  be  on  the  letter  C,  key  of  C.) 

(TEACHER.  The  simpler  skips,  such  as  thirds,  seconds,  and  so  on,  should  be  used  at  first  un- 
til the  pupil  is  quite  familiar  with  these.  Then  g-radually  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  skips,  make 
more  frequent  chang-es  of  key,  and  increase  speed  of  dictation.  See  the  supplementary  drills  at  the  back 
of  the  book.) 

Scale  and  Arpeggio  in  the  Key  of  D 
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A  "Sonata"  is  a  composition  which  has  several  divisions.     A  "Sonatina"  is  a  little  sonata. 

PUPIL.  You  are  now  to  study  a  "Sonatina"  in  the  key  of  C,  written  by  Clementi.  This  "Sonatina" 
is  divided  into  three  divisions,  or  movements,  as  they  are  called;  the  first  one  is  called  the  Alle- 
gro movement,  the  second  is  called  the  Andante  movement,  and  the  last  is  called  the  Vivace 
movement.  Each  one  is  so  named  because  of  its  g-eneral  style.  You  should  learn  each  one  se- 
parately, conquering-  its  difficulties,  and  then  at  the  end  play  them  all  in  succession  as  one  compo- 
sition. 

Sonatina  in  C* 

In  playing  this  first  movement,  the  pupil  should  watch  the  fingering-  carefully,  and  should  also  be 
careful  to  notice  whether  the  notes  are  to  be  played  legato  or  staccato.  Besides  this,  he  should 
study  the  marks  of  expression  with  care,  as  the  uses  of  the  different  touches  and  of  differing- 
quantities  of  force  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  sound  of  the  playing. 

Poco  means  "somewhat"  or  "a  little".  Therefore,  crescendo  pooo  a  poco  means  "growing  louder 
little  by  little." 


Allegro 
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The  second,  or  Andante,  movement  should  be  played  much  more  quietly  and  thoug-htfuUy  than 
the  first  movement.  The  beautiful  melody  should  be  made  to  'sing-,'  pressing-  the  fingers  which 
play  it  gently  into  the  keys  and  playing-  these  notes  in  a  legato  manner.  The  accompaniment 
triplets  should  be  played  softly  and  with  a  very  quiet  hand.     Watch  the  phrasing  marks. 


Andante  cantabile 
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The  third,  or  Vivace,  movement  is  sprightly  and  joyous,  like  a  gay  little  dance,  and  should  be 
played  with  much  accent. 

PUPIL.  You  will  notice  that  the  bass  is  marked  "sempre  legato."  The  word  "sempre''  means  "al- 
ways, all  the  time."  So  the  bass  should  be  played  smoothly  all  the  time,  unless  other  special  di- 
rections are  given  for  certain  notes. 
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Historical  Anecdote.  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  another  composer  who  wrote  music  at  a  very 
early  age.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Mendelssohn  family  to  give  weekly  musicales,  in  which  Felix 
and  his  sister  Fanny  took  part.  Most  of  Mendelssohn's  early  works  were  written  for  these  occa- 
sions. He  wrote  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  for  a  party  which  was  given  in  the  gar- 
den house  at  his  father's  home  in  the  year  1826.  (An  overture  is  a  musical  prelude,  or  opening 
piece.)  Mendelssohn  founded  a  famous  school  of  music  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died  in  November, 
1847.     One  of  Mendelssohn's  favorite  compositions  is  the  "Spring  Song." 


Lesson  Questions 

1.  What  is  a  sonata? 

2.  What  is  a  sonatina? 

3.  What  is  an  overture? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  poco? 

5.  What  do  you  know  about  the   composer 
Mendelssohn? 


Lesson  Summary 

In  Lesson  V  the  pupil  has  played  his  first 
sonatina,  or  little  sonata;  has  learned  the  arpeg- 
gio of  D;  has  learned  what  an  overture  is;  and 
has  been  told  something  of  the  early  life  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn. 


LESSON  VI 


Interval  Drill.   Intervals  are  either  major  or  minor,  or  diminished  or  augmented.        For  instance,  a 
major  third  contains  two  whole  steps,  and  is  the  third  which  is  always  found  between  the  keynote 
of  the  major  scale  and  the  third  above  it.     Thus,  from  C  up  to  E  is  a  major  third.      A  minor  third 
is  a  half-step  smaller  than  a  major  third,  or  from  C  up  to  E-flat.     A  diminished  third  is  a  half- 
step  smaller  than  a  minor  third,  or  from  C- sharp  up  to  E-flat.        An  augmented  third  is  a  half- 
step  larger  than  a  major  third,  as  from  C  up  to  E-sharp  (a  white  key). 
Play  these  intervals  on  your  piano,  thinking  of  the  name  of  each: 
C  up  to  E- major. 
C  up  to  E-flat -minor. 
C-sharp  up  to  E-flat-diminished. 
C  up  to  E-sharp-augmented. 
Then  find  and  play  the  same  kinds  of  intervals  from  other  keys,  beginning  upon  D,  E,  E-flat. 
F,  G,  A,  and  so  on.     These  intervals  may  also  be  reckoned  downwards. 

PUPIL.   Write  out  all  the  major  and  minor  intervals,  ascending  and  descending,  from   C  to   C 
(one  octave). 

Scale  and  Arpeggio  in  the  Key  of  B-f  lat 
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')  means  to  diminish,  or  grow  gradually  softer.      Should  it  be  placed  this 
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In  "Prayer,"  by  Gurlitt,  we  have  a  study  in  slow,  legato  chord -p lay ing^.  The  pupil  must  listen 
carefully  to  hear  that  his  hands  strike  the  chords  exactly  tog-ether.  Due  attention  must  also  be 
given  to  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  marks  which  appear  frequently. 

Adag"io  means  to  play  slowly. 

Legatissimo  means  to  play  "as  smoothly  as  possible." 

Pianissimo  (pp)  means  to  play  "as  softly  as  possible." 

Espressivo  means  to  play  "with  expression." 
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Here  is  a  "March"  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  one  of  a  set  of  pieces  which  he  wrote  for  his 
wife,  Anna  Mag-dalena  Bach,  to  play.  In  it  we  find  several  examples  of  syncopation.  In  the 
sig-nature,  the  sig-n  (^  tells  us  that  we  are  to  have  but  one  reg-ular  accent  in  each  measure.  All 
music  by  Bach  is  best  learned  by  first  practicing  each  hand  alone. 

Con  moto  means  "with  motion,"  with  an  animated  and  energetic  movement. 
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Historical  Anecdote.  The  story  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  shows  us  a  constant  love  of 
music  in  the  little  boy.  Many  of  Bach's  ancestors  were  musical  people,  as  well  as  many  of  his 
immediate  relatives.  His  own  elder  brother,  a  fine  musician,  owned  many  manuscripts;  for  much 
music  was,  in  those  days,  copied  by  hand,  rather  than  printed.  Little  Johann  Sebastian  desired, 
most  of  all,  that  he  mig-ht  be  allowed  to  play  from  these  manuscripts,  and  being-  denied  that  pri- 
vilege, manag-ed  to  see  them,  anyhow.  He  would  wait  until  the  family  had  all  g-one  to  sleep  at 
night,  then  he  would  steal  up  to  the  attic  and  pore  over  the  manuscripts  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
copying  many  of  them,  also,  by  moonlight.  Later  in  his  life,  Bach  became  a  great  organist.  As 
he  grew  older  his  sight  grew  weak,  and  he  was  totally  blind  before  his  death  -  some  say,  because 
of  the  strain  upon  his  eyes  in  childhood  when  he  copied  the  manuscripts  by  moonlight. 


Lesson  Questions 

1.  How  many  steps   are  there  in   a    major 
third?     In  a  minor  third? 

2.  What  would  be  the  name  of  the    note  a 
major  third  above  G?      A  minor  third  above? 

3.  'Speir  the  fingerings  of  the  scale  and   ar- 
peggio of  the  key  of  B-flat. 

4.  What  does  this  mark  (— ==iir)  mean? 

5.  Define  mezzo  forte,  adagio,  legatissimo,  pi- 
anissimo, espressivo,  and  con  moto. 

6.  Tell  a  story  of  the  early  life  of  Bach. 


Lesson  Summary 

In  Lesson  VI,  the  pupil  has  learned  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  intervals;  has  learned  the  new 
arpeggio  of  B-flat;  has  done  much  slow  and 
careful  chord-playing;  has  mastered  one  of 
Bach's  little  masterpieces,  which  should  be  mem- 
orized; and  has  learned  an  anecdote  of  the 
life  of  this  great  master  of  music. 


LESSON  VII 

Interval  Drill.  With  each  lesson  the  pupil  should  do  several  of  the  supplementary  Interval  Games 
suggested  at  the  back  of  the  book.       He  should  now  learn  how  a  major  scale  is  formed. 

A  major  scale  is  the  combination  of  certain  intervals,  in  a  certain  order  or  plan,  and  is  formed 
by  uniting  two  tetrachords. 

A  tetrachord  has  four  tones,  in  this  order-  two  whole  steps,  than  a  half-step,  as  C  to  C  (whole 
step),  D  to  E  (whole  step),  and  E  to  F  (half-step).  Also,  G  to  A  (whole  step),  A  to  B  (whole  step), 
B  to  C  Chalf-step).     These  two  tetrachords  combine  to  make  the  C  scale:    CDEF,     GABC. 

PUPIL.  Form  tetrachords,  using  the  necessary  sharps  and  flats,  beginning  on  G,  A,  B-flat,  C- 
sharp,  F-sharp,  and  E-flat. 


Scale  and  Arpeggio  in  the  Key  of  A 
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Air 


PUPIL.   Notice  that  the  phrases  in  this  piece  do  not  always  end  with  the  measure.    In  the  elev- 
enth measure,  in  the  bass,  the  chords  marked  (-)  are  to  be  played  semi- staccato. 
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A  Canon  is  an  imitation,  in  one  hand,  of  what  has  previously  been  played  in  the  other  hand. 


A  Little  Canon 
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In  the  "Spinning-- Song"  by  Ellmenreich  the  pupil  will  notice  that  the  left-hand  staccato  notes 
sugg^est  the  whir  of  the  spinning-wheel,  while  the  melody  in  the  right  hand  sugg-ests  the  song  of 
the  spinner.  In  the  second  section  of  the  piece,  the  melody  is  'sung-'  by  the  left-hand  for  a 
number  of  measures.  The  staccato  notes  should  be  played  with  a  lig^ht,  loose  wrist,  and  proper 
emphasis  should  be  g-iven  to  the  syncopated  notes,  wherever  they  occur. 
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*This  number  is  reproduced  on  Victor  Orthophonic  Record  No.  20160. 
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The  "Spinning-- Song"  should  be  memorized. 


Historical  Anecdote.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  1770.  Many  members  of  his 
family  were  musical,  his  grandfather  having  been  a  bass  singer  at  Bonn,  Germany,  while  his  fa- 
ther also  sang.  His  father  was  his  first  teacher,  teaching  him  to  play  the  violin  and  the  clavier 
(as  the  instrument  nearest  like  our  modern  pianos  was  then  called).  He  soon  had  other  teachers, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  had  become  so  fine  a  player  that  he  was  appointed  assistant  organist  at 
one  of  the  city  churches,  often  substituting  for  his  teacher.  Later  he  studied  with  Haydn,  and  was 
himself  the  teacher  of  Carl  Czerny.  During  his  later  life,  Beethoven  became  very  deaf  and  could 
not  enjoy  the  beauties  of  music.    He  died  in  1827. 


Lesson  Questions 
What  is  a  tetrachord? 

Form  tetrachords  from  G,  D,  A,  E,  F,  E-flat, 
and  B-flat. 

What  is  a  canon? 

How  is  a  major  scale  formed? 
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What  can  you  tell  about  Beethoven? 


Lesson  Summary 

In  Lesson  VH  the  pupil  learns  of  the  real 
structure  of  the  major  scale,  and  of  the  tetra- 
chord; learns  of  a  canon,  and  plays  one;  has 
memorized  the  "Spinning- Song"  by  EUmenreich; 
and  learns  a  little  concerning  the  great  com- 
poser, Beethoven. 
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LESSON  vm 


THINK' 


SPELL 

Interval  Drill.   A  pianist  should  be  able  to  ^rj-^E^  SCALES. 

PLAY 

The  PUPIL  may  form,  and  THINK,  SPELL,  WRITE,  and  PLAY  (first  finding  the  necessary  tet- 
rachords)  scales  of  B,  F-sharp,  C-sharp,  G-flat,  and  C-flat. 

Scale  and  Arpeggio  in  the  Key  of  E-flat 


PUPIL.   Do  you  know  the  origin  of  the  marks  or  signs  which  we  call  flats  and  naturals? 

In  early  days,  B  was  the  only  note  which  was  expressed  in  two  forms-  no  other  notes  were 
sharped  or  flatted.  What  we  now  call  B-flat  was  known  as  "Round  B,"  the  sign  for  which  was  b. 
The  flat  sign  (\>)  developed  very  easily  from  this. 

What  we  now  call  B- natural  was  called  "Hard,  or  Square  B,"  the  sign  for  which  was  another 
shape  of  the  letter  B,  or  b.     From  this  came  our  natural  sign  (l|). 


We  are  now  to  study  the  Minor  Scale.  Here  is  the  Minor  Scale  of  A,  which  should  be  learned 
from  memory.  You  will  notice  that  three  forms  of  the  scale  are  given-  the  Pure  or  Ancient  form, 
the  Harmonic  form,  and  the  Melodic  form.  The  Ancient  form  has  no  sharps  or  flats,  and  is  as  near 
like  the  C  Major  scale,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  related,  as  is  possible.  In  the  Harmonic  form,  the 
seventh  tone  of  the  scale  is  raised  a  half-step,  both  ascending  and  descending.  In  the  Melodic 
form,  both  the  sixth  and  seventh  tones  of  the  scale  are  raised,  but  only  ascending,  for  we  play 
the  tones  of  the  Ancient  form- all  natural-  when  descending.  The  pupil  should  listen  to  each 
form,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  recognize  them  by  the  sound,  should  the  teacher  start  similar 
scales  upon  other  keys. 


Minor  Scale  of  A 
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Etude  for  the  Left  Hand 
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Little  Minuet 


From  a  Sonata  by  Beethoven 
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Children's  March 

Gustav  Merkel,  who  wrote  this  piece,  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  composer,  Robert  Schumann. 
Marziale  means  to  play  "in  a  martial  manner." 


Allegro  marziale 
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PUPIL.  You  should  learn  to  play  this  march  very  quickly.  During"  your  first  practice,  count 
it  slowly,  and  in  ^  time.  Later,  count  two  to  a  measure,  and  g-ive  one  firm  accent  to  each  mea- 
sure. 
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Historical  Anecdote.  Beethoven  was  one  of  the  great  composers  who  frequently  used  folk- 
tunes  or  folk -dances  in  their  classic  compositions.  In  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart -the  former 
of  whom  was  Beethoven's  teacher -the  minuet  was  very  popular  in  Vienna.  It  is  a  slow  and 
stately  dance  in  34  measure.  Beethoven  did  much  of  his  composition  out  of  doors.  He  always 
carried  a  small  music  note  book  with  him,  and  would  stop  wherever  he  might  be  when  a  musical 
idea  came  to  him,  and  write  it  down  in  this  book.  Some  of  these  valuable  note  books  are  still 
preserved  in  museums. 


Lesson  Questions 

1.  Name  three  forms  of  the  minor  scale. 

2.  Can  you  tell  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
flat  and  natural  signs? 

3.  What  kind  of  dance  is  the  minuet? 

4.  Name  one  of  Beethoven's  famous  teachers. 

5.  Spell  the  three  forms  of  the  A  minor  scale 
from  memory,  ascending  and  descending. 


Lesson  Summary 

The  pupil  has  now  become  quite  familiar  with 
the  form  of  the  arpeggio,  and,  in  this  lesson, 
learns  his  first  minor  scale.  AU  the  scales  and 
arpeggios  studied  should  be  well  memorized,  as 
well  as  their  fingering.  Left  hand  facility  is 
stressed  in  this  Lesson,  and  anecdotes  about  com- 
posers, and  about  musical  signs  are  learned. 


LESSON  IX 

Interval  Drill.  The  form  of  a  Minor  Scale  is  quite  different  from  the  form  of  a  Major  Scale.  To 
form  a  minor  scale  (ancient  form,  or  the  form  in  which  the  minor  scale  was  first  used,  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago)  one  must  use  these  intervals  -  moving  upwards  from  the  starting-point. 

i  to  2,  whole  step 

2  to  3,  half- step 

3  to  4,  whole  step  If  the  starting -place  of  our  new  scale 

4  to  5,  whole  step  (ancient  form)  is  to  be  A,  the  scale  will  be 

5  to  6,  half-step  ABCDEFGA 

6  to  7,  whole  step 

7  to  8,  whole  step 

PUPIL.  From  now  on,  always  write  the  letter-names  of  Major  scales  in  capital  letters,  as  C 
scale,  G  scales,  D  scale,  and  so  on.  Always  write  the  letter-names  of  minor  scales  in  small 
letters,  as  a  scale,  e  scale,  and  so  on.  You  should  now  form  minor  scales  (ancient  form  or 
mode)  beginning  on  e,  b,  d  and  g*. 


Scale  and  Arpeggio  in  the  Key  of  E 
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The  Little  Pianist 


In  playing-  "The  Little  Pianist"  the  pupil  must  notice  the  different  touches  with  which  different 
notes  are  to  be  played.    The  staccato  notes  should  here  be  played  with  a  light  rebound  of  the  wrist. 


Moderate 


Berens 
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PUPIL.    In  the  "Chorale"  by  Schumann,  you  must  strike  the  chords  played  by  both  hands  exactly 
tog-ether.     Also,  g-ive  one  extra  count  to  each  chord  over  which  a  hold  (/Tn)  has  been  placed. 
The  "Chorale"  should  be  played  legato. 
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PUPIL.  You  should  notice  that  there  are  two  grace-notes  to  be  played  before  the  first  rig-ht- 
hand  note  in  the  next  piece,  instead  of  one^  as  in  other  pieces  you  have  played.  These  two  notes 
should  be  played  before  the  bass  is  struck.     The  "Little  Concert  Valse"  should  be  memorized. 


Allegro 


Little  Concert  Valse 
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Historical  Anecdote.  Carl  Czerny,  who  was  known  as  "the  king-  of  teachers,"  was  born  in 
Vienna  in  1791,  and  died  in  1857.  He  wrote  many  books  of  studies,  and  some  pieces,  and  raised 
technical  training"  to  a  great  height.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  composer,  Beethoven,  and  he 
himself  became  the  teacher  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  and  of  the  famous  pianist,  Franz  Liszt. 


Lesson  Questions 

1.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  form  of  the  minor 
scale? 

2.  How  should  one  write  the  name  of  a  major 
scale  -  in  capital  letters,  or  small? 

3.  Where  do  the  half-steps  come  in  a  minor 
scale? 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  this  mark  (/CN)  and 
what  does  it  mean? 

5.  What  do  you  know  about  Carl  Czerny? 

6.  What  special  care  must  one  take,  in  play- 
ing pieces  in  which  there  are  many  chords 
played  by  both  hands? 


Lesson  Summary 

The  pupil  has  now  learned  to  play  rapidly 
when  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
clearness  and  ease.  He  has  had,  in  the  "Little 
Concert  Valse",  considerable  training-  in  the  play- 
ing of  grace -notes  and  in  graceful  phrasing-. 
This  piece  should  be  played  from  memory. 
The  pupil  learns  about  Carl  Czerny,  in  this 
Lesson's  Historical  Anecdote.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Haydn  was  the  teacher  of 
Beethoven,  with  whom  Czerny  studied. 
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LESSON  X 


Interval  Drill.  A  Minor  Scale  may  also  be  written,  spelled,  or  played i  in  the  Harmonic  and  the  Me- 
lodic forms,  or  modes. 

The  Harmonic  mode  is  different  from  the  Ancient  mode  in  one  way,  that  is,  in  it  the  seventh  tone  of 
the  scale  is  played  a  half- step  higher,  both  ascending-  and  descending.  The  a  minor  scale  in 
this  form  is  a  b  c  d  e  f  git   a:      a  gj|    f  e  d  c  b   a 

In  the  Melodic  mode,  both  the  sixth  and  seventh  tones  of  the  scale  are  raised  a  half -step  as- 
cending, but  not  when  descending.  In  descending,  the  form  of  the  Ancient  mode  is  used.  The 
a  minor  scale  in  this  form  is 

a  b  c  d  e   fjt  gtt  a:       a  gl;  fl^   e   d  c   b  a 

A  Minor  and  a  Major  scale  are  said  to  be  related  when  they  have  the  same  key-signature.  The 
keynote,  or  starting-place,  of  the  relative  minor  scale  is  always  one  and  one -half  step  below 
the  keynote  of  the  major  scale,  as,  a  minor  scale  is  said  to  be  related  to  C  Major  scale. 

PUPIL.  Think,  Spell,  Write  and  Play  minor  scales  in  Ancient,  Harmonic,  and  Melodic  modes, 
beginning  on  e,  d,  a,  and  g. 


Scale  and  Arpeggio  in  the  Key  of  A- flat 
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Gavotte 

The  Gavotte  is  a  somewhat  stately,  old-fashioned  dance,  and  should  not  be  played  too  fast. 

In  playing  this  piece,  the  pianist  must  be  very  careful  always  to  strike  the  two  notes  in  the 
right  hand  exactly  together.  The  pianist  must  also  notice  that  while  majiy  of  these  double  notes 
are  to  be  played  staccato,  others  have  small  slurs  set  over  them,  and  are  to  be  played  more  smoothly. 
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In  the  "Album-Leaf"  by  Theodor  Kirchner,  which  follows,  the  player  has  much  to  notice  in  the 

way  of  phrasing,  accuracy  of  rests,  touch,  and  contrasting  tone.     This  piece  should  be  memorized. 

The  pupil  should  often  review  and  study  over,  all  of  the  old  pieces  which  have,  from  time  to 

timf>,  been  learned  and  memorized. 


Lively,  not  too  fast 
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3  5  4  2 


Historical  Anecdote.  Another  early  composer  of  whom  we  should  know,  is  Domenico 
Scarlatti,  the  greatest  clavier  player  the  world  ever  knew,  who  was  born  in  Italy  in  1683.  He 
happened  to  meet  Handel  in  Venice  in  1709  -  over  two  hundred  years  ago  -  and  admired  him  so 
g^reatly  that  he  followed  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  lived  for  ten  years,  becoming-  org-anist  and  di- 
rector of  music  at  St.  Peter's  church.  He  was  the  greatest  player  of  his  time,  and  played  before 
royalty  at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Italy,  England,  and  Portugal.  He  died  in  Madrid  in  1757.  Scarlatti 
wrote  over  thirty  sonatas,  and  many  other  works. 


Lesson  Questions 

1.  Name  three  modes  or  forms  of  the  minor 
scale. 

2.  Define  each. 

3.  What  is  a  clavier?  (PUPIL.  If  you  can- 
not answer  this  question  now,  read  the  story 
of  the  history  of  the  pianoforte,  which  follows 
in  the  Supplement.) 

4.  Who  was  Scarlatti,  and  who  was  one  of 
his  friends? 

5.  Name,  in  their  order,  the  flats  in  the  scale 
of  A -flat. 

6.  How  may  one  find  the  keynote  of  minor 
scales  which  are  said  to  be  'related'  to  certain 
major  scales? 


Lesson  Summary 

The  pupil  has  learned  of  the  three  forms  or 
modes  of  the  minor  scale  in  this  Lesson,  and 
should  try  to  form  other  minor  scales  from  the 
model  scale  g-lven.  This  Lesson  contains  three 
fine  recital  pieces.  Special  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  double-note  playing-,  phrasing-,  and  con- 
trast of  touch  are  here  well  illustrated,  and 
should  be  completely  mastered  by  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  also  learns  something-  of  the  history 
of  Scarlatti,  who  played  so  beautifully  upon  the 
clavier-  one  of  the  instruments  used  before 
our  modern  pianoforte  was  developed. 


Additional  Interval  Games,  to  be  used  as  supplementary  material,  are  given  at  the  close  of  the 
book,  just  after  "The  Story  of  the  Pianoforte."  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  be  practiced  and 
drilled  upon  so  often  that,  as  efficiency  tests,  they  may  become  automatically  perfect.  The  pu- 
pil should  become  able  to  think  intervals  quickly  and  accurately.  A  table  of  major  scales  and 
their  fingering  is  also  given  for  use  as  reference. 
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The  Story  of  the  Pianoforte 


No  thorough  piano  student  can  consider  his  pianistic  education  complete  until  he  knows,  and  is 
able  to  tell,  something-  of  the  history  of  the  instrument  upon  which  he  plays.  The  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  piano  is  of  great  interest,  and  extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

The  first  light  we  have  upon  orig-in  of  the  piano  is  entirely  leg-endary.  Tradition  tells  us  that 
the  first  stringed  instrument  was  made  from  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  across  which  string's  had  been 
tightly  stretched.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  this  is  true,  but  learned  scientists  who  have  examined 
ancient  Greek  lyres,  tell  us  that  almost  every  one  of  them  is  ornamented  with  a  tortoise,  and  we 
know  that  the  people  in  the  early  days  often  recorded  historical  facts  by  drawing-  pictures  of  them, 
just  as  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  covered  with  drawing-s.  The  records  tell  us  that 
with  all  the  early  peoples,  the  lyre  was  the  most  common  musical  instrument,  and  elaborate  carv- 
ing-s  of  the  lyre  (a  kind  of  primitive  harp)  and  the  harp  are  found  on,  and  in,  many  of  the  pyra- 
mids. In  1823,  scientists  found  an  Eg-yptian  harp  three  thousand  years  old  in  one  of  the  pyra- 
mids, and  found  it  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  too. 

At  first,  the  harps  had  on  them  only  three  string-s-  these  to  represent  Spring-,  Summer,  and 
Winter,  into  which  seasons  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  people  who  made  the  harps  to  di- 
vide their  year.  Later,  harps  were  strung-  with  four,  and  then  with  ten,  strings.  These  Greek 
harps  were  played  by  picking-  the  string's  with  the  fing-er,  or  with  a  small  piece  of  bone. 

The  next  development  of  a  stringed  instrument  was  the  psaltery,  which  consisted  of  a  box 
with  strings  stretched  across  it,  these  string-s  being-  played  with  a  quill.  This  instrument  was 
used  throug-h  all  ancient  times,  and  for  many  hundreds  of  years  afterward. 

Then  came  the  dulcimer,  somewhat  larg-er,  and  played  by  striking-  the  string-s  with  a  hammer, 
much  like  a  modern  xylophone.  The  dulcimer  had  what  we  call  a  compass  of  four  octaves  - 
two  above  and  two  below  Middle  C.  It  was  much  played  in  Arabia,  and,  attracting-  the  attention 
of  pilgrims  and  the  crusaders  of  whom  we  learn  in  history,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  them. 

There  were  no  keyboards  upon  any  of  these  earliest  instruments.  The  keyboard  was  invented 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  first  instrument  upon  which  keys  were  used  was  a  kind  of  Zither 
with  keys  (called  a  clavicytherium).  This  instrument  had  a  box  and  a  cover,  and  the  strings 
were  plucked  by  quills  attached  to  the  keys. 

Then  came,  in  order,  the  monochord  and  the  ciarichord  or  clavichord.  The  monochord  was  sim - 
ply  a  board  with  a  string  stretched  across  it,  on  which  the  different  intervals  could  be  clearly 
marked  and  sounded,  after  the  fashion  of  a  violin  string.  Gradually  the  number  of  strings  was  in- 
creased and  keys  added,  and  the  prefix  "mono"  was  replaced  by  "clavl",  from  the  Latin  clavis,  meaning  key. 

By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  two  main  divisions  of  clavichords  in  use  -  the 
spinet,  in  which  the  strings  were  plucked;  and  the  dulcimer  type,  in  which  they  were  struck.  One 
form  of  the  early  instrument  was  called  the  virginal.  This  was  boxlike  in  shape,  made  to  be  laid 
upon  R  table  to  be  played,  and  had  a  four- octave  compass.  The  spinet,  often  harpshaped  (like  our 
modern  grand  pianos),  had  longer  strings  and  a  fuller  tone,  and  legs  of  its  own.  Harpsichords 
were  presently  made  with  two  keyboards  and  several  pedals,  making  it  possible  for  the  player  to 
secure  several  varieties  of  tone -quality. 

It  had  taken  a  thousand  years  to  improve  the  monochord,  and  now  five  hundred  years  more 
were  required  to  bring  about  the  perfection  of  the  clavichord.  This  instrument  produced  very 
sweet  and  pleasant  tones  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  who  did  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  piano,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  his  beloved  clavichord.  In  playing  the 
piano  music  written  by  Bach,  the  pianist  should  remember  that  it  was  all  written  for  the  clavichord. 
The  virginial,  spinet,  and  harpsichord,  which  followed  the  clavichord  in  quick  succession,  were 
forms  of  the  clavicymbal  and  were  much  used. 

Many  of  the  spinets  and  clavichords  were  made  with  black  keys  where  we  now  have  the  white  ones, 
and  with  the  raised  keys  made  of  ivory.  In  some  of  the  older  virginals  still  in  existence,  the  ebony 
keys  were  tipped  with  gold,  and  the  raised  keys  were  often  inlaid  with  silver  and  precious  stones. 
Great  artists  sometimes  decorated  the  instuments  by  painting  beautiful  pictures  upon  them. 
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Many  of  the  finest  harpsichords  came  from  Antwerp  and  were  made  by  Hans  Ruckers,  who  was 
the  most  celebrated  maker  of  harpsichords  in  his  day.  Handel's  favorite  instrument  was  a  Ruckers' 
harpsichord,  and  it  was  his  g-reatest  pleasure  to  play  and  improvise  upon  it,  long-  after  his  failing- 
eye-sig-ht  made  the  use  of  notes  impossible.  It  is  said  that  every  key  of  Handel's  instrument  was  hol- 
lowed like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  so  incessant  was  his  practice. 

Then  came  the  earliest  piano,  invented  in  Italy,  but  perfected  in  northern  Europe  and  England. 
The  first  instrument  made  by  Cristofori  was  brought  out  in  1709.  The  name  "pianoforte"  is 
said  to  have  been  originated  by  an  Italian  named  Paliarino  who  called  it  piano  e  forte-  an  instru- 
ment upon  which  one  might  play  softly  or  loudly. 

Bach  would  not  touch  a  piano  until  one  day  urg^ed  to  do  so  by  Frederick,  the  king-.  During-  the 
performance  the  king-  stood  behind  Bach's  chair  muttering-,  "Only  one  Bach,  only  one  Bach!"  Bach 
complimented  the  maker  upon  his  work,  but  went  back  to  his  clavichord,  for  which  he  had  such 
affection. 

In  those  early  days  it  often  took  nearly  a  year  to  complete  a  piano,  and  when  it  was  com- 
plete, a  g-eneral  festival  took  place.  The  maker  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Horses  and  wag-on 
which  drew  the  piano  to  its  new  home  were  g-aily  decorated,  and  the  little  procession  was  often 
headed  by  a  band  of  players.  At  the  home,  the  clergyman  blessed  the  new  instrument  and  its 
maker,  and  addresses  were  often  made  by  the  mayor,  the  schoolmaster,  and  other  prominent  cit  - 
izens.     A  banquet  and  a  dance  usually  closed  the  festivities. 

The  first  piano  which  came  to  America  came  as  a  part  of  the  carg-o  of  a  captured  merchant 
ship,  and  was  sold  in  Boston  at  public  sale,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  g-oing-  into  the  National 
Treasury.     Now  America  is  said  to  lead  the  world  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  piano. 

It  is  difficult  to  verify  the  reports  of  the  first  piano  made  in  America,  but  we  are  told  that 
the  first  one  was  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1775  by  John  Behrend.  Another  piano,  claimed  to 
be  the  first  made  here,  was  made  in  Boston  by  Benjamen  Crehore  of  Milton,  Massachusetts.  Pi- 
anos were  being-  played  here  earlier  than  that,  however,  althoug-h  it  is  known  that  not  until  after 
the  Revolutionary  period,  did  they  entirely  supercede  the  harpsichord  and  spinet.  A  newspaper 
of  1791  tells  that  there  were  twenty- seven  pianos,  all  of  Eng-lish  make,  owned  in  Boston.  In  1789, 
there  were  two  teachers  of  piano  and  harp  in  Boston,  and,  the  paper  adds,  one  of  these  could  act  as 
tuner  and  repairer  if  occasion  demanded. 

The  reason  that  it  took  so  long  to  make  a  piano  in  the  early  days  was  that  the  manufacturer 
had  to  make  each  part  -  even  the  smallest  screws  -  by  hand.  Now  the  larg-e  piano  manufactories 
own  larg-e  forests,  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  from  the  main  factories  -  from  which  the  wood 
is  brought.  Other  great  plants  make  for  them  the  steel  used,  while  others  are  required  to  house 
the  perfected  parts  while  they  are  waiting  to  be  assembled  into  instruments. 

And  so  the  first  crude  stringed  musical  instrument  made  of  a  tortoise  shell  has  developed,  from 
its  natural  model,  into  a  splendid  instrument  which  can  imitate  many  of  the  effects  of  a  com- 
plete orchestra. 

Questions  on  the  Story  of  the  Pianoforte 

1.  Name,  in  the  order  of  their  development,  six  instruments  which  were  forerunners  of  the  pianoforte. 

2.  Describe  the  monochord. 

3.  Give  the  name  of  the  first  instrument  with  keys. 

4.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  our  modern  instrument,  and  what  does  it  mean? 

5.  When  and  how  was  the  first  piano  brought  to  America? 

6.  At  about  what  time  were  the  first  pianos  made  in  America,  and  where  were  these  made? 

7.  Can  you  name  five  composers  whose  works  are  often  used,  who  wrote,  originally,  for  the 
clavichord? 

8.  How  many  octaves  was  the  compass  of  the  first  keyboards  used? 

9.  Count,  and  tell  how  many  octaves  there  are  in  the  compass  of  our  modern  pianos. 

10.  How  long  did  it  formerly  take  a  man  to  manufacture  a  piano,    and  what   ceremonies  took 
place  when  it  was  completed? 
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Interval  Games 

(To  be  used  as  supplementary  material) 

Games  in  the  Key  of  C 

1.  Beg-in  on  C;  up  a  third;  down  a  fourth;  down  a  second;  up  a  third;  down  a  second;  down 
a  fourth;  down  a  fifth;  up  an  octave;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  third;  down  a  second; 
where  are  you? 

(If  these  seem  difficult  at  first,  it  may  be  well  to  do  several  of  them,  at  first,  orally;  that  is, 
give  the  answer  to  each  progression  orally,  before  going'  on  to  the  next  progression  in  the  Game. 
This  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  very  long  time,  however.) 

2.  Begin  on  C;  up  a  fourth;  down  a  fifth;  down  a  second;  down  a  third;  up  a  fifth;  up  a 
third;  down  a  fourth;  down  a  second;  up  a  fifth;  up  a  third;  down  a  second;  down  a  fifth; 
down  a  second;    up  a  fifth;    up  a  fourth;    up  a  third;    down  a  second;    where  are  you? 

3.  Begin  on  C;  down  a  fourth;  down  a  third;  down  a  second;  up  a  sixth;  down  a  third; 
down  a  fourth;  down  a  sixth;  down  a  third;  up  a  third;  down  a  fifth;  up  a  fourth;  down  a 
sixth;  up  a  second;  down  a  sixth;  down  a  fourth;  down  a  second;  up  a  third;  up  a  fifth;  where 
are  you? 

4.  Begin  on  C;  up  a  seventh;  down  a  fifth;  down  a  third;  up  a  second;  down  a  second;  down 
a  third;  down  a  fifth;  up  a  seventh;  up  a  third;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  third;  down  a  seventh; 
down  a  second;    down  a  third;    up  a  sixth;    up  a  third;   down  a  seventh;    where  are  you? 

5.  Begin  on  C;  up  a  third;  down  a  second;  down  a  third;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  sixth;  down  a 
fifth;  up  a  third;  up  a  second;  up  a  third;  down  a  sixth;  down  a  seventh;  down  a  fourth; 
down  a  second;  up  a  third;  up  a  seventh;  up  a  sixth;  down  a  fifth;  up  a  third;  down  a  sec- 
ond;   down  a  fourth;    where  are  you? 

6.  Begin  on  C;  down  a  third;  up  a  seventh;  down  a  sixth;  down  a  third;  down  a  seventh; 
up  a  fourth;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  third;  down  a  second;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  sixth;  up  a  seventh; 
up  a  second;    down  a  third;    where  are  you? 

7.  Begin  on  C;  up  a  third;  down  a  sixth;"  up  a  third;  down  a  sixth;  up  a  third;  down  a  sixth; 
up  a  fourth;  down  a  fifth;  up  a  seventh;  down  a  fifth;  down  a  third;  up  a  second;  down  a  sev- 
enth;   down  a  fifth;    up  a  third;   up  a  fourth;    down  a  seventh;      up  a  sixth;    where  are  you? 

8.  Begin  on  C;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  third;  down  a  sixth;  down  a  third;  down  a  fourth;  down 
a  seventh;  up  a  third;  down  a  second;  up  a  sixth;  up  a  fifth;  up  a  fourth;  down  a  third;  up 
a  seventh;    down  an  octave;    down  a  third;    up  a  fourth;    down  a  third;    where  are  you? 

Games  in  which  Two  Keys  are  Used 

In  these,  when  the  Game  says  "new  key,"  it  means  that  the  note  to  which  we  have  just  come 
in  the  Game,  is  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  new  key  in  which  we  are  to  think  our  intervals. 

9.  Begin  on  C;  up  a  third;  down  a  fifth;  up  a  second;  down  a  sixth;  up  a  fourth;  new  key, 
up  a  fourth;  down  a  third;  down  a  third  (here  be  sure  to  call  the  new  note  reached  ¥- sharp)] 
down  a  third;  down  a  fourth;  up  a  second;  down  a  sixth;  down  a  fifth;  up  a  seventh;  down 
a  fourth;    new  key;    up  a  seventh,    down  a  fifth;    where  are  you? 

10.   Begin  on  C;    up  a  third;    down  a  sixth;    down  a  fourth;    up  a  third;    down  a  seventh;  up 

a  second;    up  a  second;  new  key;   down  a  fourth;   down  a  second;   down  a  seventh;   up  a  sixth;  up 

a  third;    down  a  fourth;    down  a  fourth;   up  a  seventh;    down  a  sixth;   up  a  third;  up  a  fourth;  up 
a  third;    down  a  second;   down  a  third;    where  are  you? 
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Games  in  which  Many  Keys  are  Used 

11.  Beg-in  on  C;  up  a  third;  new  key;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  third;  down  a  second;  down  a  third; 
up  a  second;  up  a  fourth;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;  new  key;  up  a  third;  up  a  second;  7tew  key, 
down  a  fourth;    up  a  seventh;   down  a  fifth;    where  are  you? 

12.  Beg-in  on  F;  up  a  fourth;  new  key;  down  a  fifth;  new  key;  up  a  third;  up  a  third;  up  a 
third;  new  key;  up  a  third;  up  a  fourth;  new  key;  down  a  fourth;  down  a  second;  new  key;  up 
a  sixth;  down  a  second;  down  a  second;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;  new  key; 
\x^  a  fourth;    where  are  you? 

13.  Beg-in  on  B;  up  a  third  (in  the  key  of  B,  of  course);  down  a  sixth;  down  a  second;  new 
key;  up  a  third;  up  a  second;  down  a  fifth;  up  a  third;  up  a  third;  new  key;  up  a  second; 
down  a  fifth;  down  a  second;  new  key;  up  a  fifth;  up  a  third;  up  a  fourth;  down  a  fifth;  down 
a  third;  new  key;  up  a  third;  down  a  fourth;  down  a  fourth;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;  wew;  Ar^y;  up 
a  fourth;  up  a  fourth;  down  a  fifth;  up  a  second;  new  key;  up  a  third;  new  key;  up  a  fourth 
where  are  you? 

14.  Beg-in  on  C;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  third,  new  key;    up"  a  second;    down  a  fifth;    down  a  second 
new  key;   up  a  fourth;  new  key;   down  a  fourth;  new  key-,    up  a  seventh;    down  a  second;    down    a 
third;  new  key;   up  a  fourth;  up  a  third;    down  a  fifth;   up  a  fourth;  down  a  second;     up  a  fourth 
down  a  third;  down  a  second;  new  key;   up  a  fourth;    where  are  you? 

15.  Begin  on  C;   up  a  third;   down  a  fourth;  down  a  second;  new  key;   up  a  sixth;    up  a  second 
down  a  sixth;   down  a  second;  up  a  fifth;  new  key;   up  a  seventh;   up  a  fourth;    up  a  third;     down 
a  seventh;     up  a  sixth;    up  a  fourth;     down  a  fifth;     up  a  third;     up   a   second;      new  key 
down  a  fifth;  new  key,-   up  a  second;    down  a  sixth;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;    up  a  second;      down 
a  third;    up  a  second;  »ew  *ey;    up  a  fourth;    where  are  you? 

16.  Beg-in  on  G;  up  a  third;  down  a  fourth;  up  a  third;  w^w  *^y/  up  a  third;  up  a  second;  down 
a  fifth;  down  a  second;  up  a  sixth;  new  key;  up  a  fifth;  up  a  seventh;  down  a  fourth;  up  a  sixth; 
new  key;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  second;  wet^;  Ar^y,-  up  a  fourth;  down  a  seventh;  up  a  fifth;  up  a  sec- 
ond; down  a  seventh;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  seventh;  down  a  fourth; 
up  a  second;  down  a  seventh;  up  a  third;  new  key;  up  a  seventh;  up  a  fifth;  wet^  Arey;  up  a  fourth; 
new  key;    up  a  fourth;   where  are  you? 

17.  Beg-in  on  C;  up  a  seventh;  down  a  second;  down  a  third;  up  a  second;  down  a  third;  down 
a  second;  new  key;  up  a  third;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  fourth;  down  a  second;  down  a  third;  up  a  third 
up  a  second;  new  key;  up  a  seventh;  up  a  fifth;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;  down  a  fifth;  up  a  sixth 
down  a  second;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;  down  a  third;  up  a  second;  up  a  third;  down  a  second 
new  key;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  sixth;  down  a  seventh;  up  a  fifth;  new  key;  up  a  third 
where  are  you? 

18.  Beg-in  on  C;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  second;  up  a  sixth;  down  a  third;  new  key;  up  a  fifth;  down 
a  second;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  fifth;  new  key;  up  a  fourth;  up  a  fourth;  down  a  sixth;  up  a  third; 
new  key;  down  a  third;  up  a  fifth;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  sixth;  up  a  third;  new  key;  up  a  third; 
down  a  sixth;    where  are  you? 

19.  Begin  on  C;  up  a  third;  down  a  fifth;  new  key;  up  a  seventh;  down  a  third;  new  key;  up 
a  second;   up  a  second;   up  a  third;   up  a  third;   up  a  second;   where  are  you? 

20.  Beg-in  on  B-flat;  up  a  fifth;  new  key;  up  a  fifth;  down  a  third;  up  a  second;  up  a  fourth; 
new  key;    up  a  third;    up  a  second;  new  key;    up  a  fourth;    where  are  you? 

TEACHER.  You  may  add  many  similar  games,  practicing  intervals  in  this  way,  until  the  pupil 
thinks  them  readily.  Then  you  may  'invert'  the  method  of  drill  by  naming  the  notes,  and  having 
the  pupil  name  orally  the  intervals  skipped.  The  correct  answers  to  these  twenty  Interval  Games 
are  as  follows:  1,  F;  »,  B;  3,  E;  4,  B;  5,  C;  6,  D;  7,  B;  8,  A;  9,  E;  10,  E;  11,  F-sharp;  13, 
C;    13,  G;    14,  C;   15,  A;   16,  B-flat;   17,  F-sharp;   18,  A;   19,  E;    «0,  D. 
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Table  of  Major  Scales 


(The  pupil  should  know  these,  and  their  fingering,  by  heart.) 
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ScH  I  RMER's    Library 

of  Musical  Classics 

EXERCISES  AND  STUDIES  FOR  PIANO  (No.  2) 


The  Library  Number  is 
GZERNY,  G. 

The  Art  of  Finger  Dexterity.   50  studies  in  bril- 
liant style.  Op.  740,   (Vogrich)  Complete.  [154]  2.00 
Also  in  6  vols.  [155-160] ea.     .50 

Exercises   in   Passage-Playing.    125  Elementary 
Studies.   Op.  261  (Buonamici)  [378] 1.00 

First  Instruction  in  Piano-Playing.    100  recrea- 
tions (Ruthardt)  [445]  1.00 

Forty   Daily   Exercises.    Op.  337   (Buonamici) 
[149] 

The  Little  Pianist.   73  easy  and  progressive  exer- 
cises, beginning  with  the  first  rudiments.  Op.  823. 

[54]    

Also  in  2  vols.  [55/56] ea. 

100  Progressive  Studies  without  Octaves.    Op. 
139  (Vogrich)    [153] 

110  Easy  and  Progressive  Exercises.    Op.  453 
(Buonamici)    [749]    

160  Eight-Measure  Exercises.  Op.  821  (Buona- 
mici) [147]  

Perfection  in  Style.   Op.  755  (Herzog)  Complete 

[1158]    

Also  in  4  vols.  [1159-1162] ea. 

Practical    Finger   Exercises.    Op.   802    (Rolle) 

[192]    

Also  in  3  vols.  [193-195] ea. 

Practical  Method  for  Beginners.  Op.  599  (Buo- 
namici) [  146] 75 

Preliminary  School  of  Finger  Dexterity.    Op. 
636  (Buonamici)   [148] 75 

School  of  Legato  and  Staccato.  50  exercises.  Op. 

335.  Sequel  to  Op.  299  (Buonamici)  [150] 125 

Also  in  2  vols.  [151/152] ea.     .75 

The  School  of  Velocity.    40  studies.    Op.  299 

(Vogrich).    Complete  [161] 1.25 

Also  in  4  vols.  [162-165] ea.     .50 

School  of  the  Virtuoso.  60  studies  in  Bravura  and 
Style.   Op.  365  (Buonamici)  [383] 1.75 

Selected  Studies. 

Vol.      I.  170  studies  in  the  upper  elementary  and 
middle  grades  [994] 1.50 

Vol.    IL  92  studies  in  the  middle  grade  [995] ...   1.50 

Vol.  in.  73    studies   in    the   upper   middle   and 
upper  grades  [996]   1.50 

Vol.  IV.  58  studies  in  the  upper  and  advanced 

upper  grade  [997]   1.50 

Six   Octave   Studies   in   Progressive  Difficulty. 
Op.  553  (Schultze)  [402] .50 

Thirty  New  Studies  in  Technics.  Op.  849.   Pre- 
paratory to  Op.  299  (Buonamici)  [272] 1.00 

Twenty-four  Studies  for  the  Left  Hand.  Op.  718 

(Scharfenberg)  [60] 60 
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1.00 
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1.00 

125 

1.00 

2.00 
.60 

1.25 
.60 


given  in  brackets:  [925] 

DiABELLI,  A. 

The  First  Twelve  Lessons.    Op.  125.    Spanish 
and  English  text  (Deis)  [1435] 

Doll,  C.  L. 

The  Pupil's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Piano  [1295]   75 

DORING,  C.  H. 
Eight  Octave  Studies.  Op.  25  [  1035] 75 

Eighteen    Studies    in   Double    Notes.    Op.   46 

[1138] 1.00 

Exercises  and  Studies  in  Staccato  Octave-Play- 
ing. Op.  24  [651  ] 75 

Also  in  2  vols.  [652/653] ea.    .50 

Sixteen  Easy  and  Melodious  Studies.    Op.  86 
[1098]    75 

Thirteen  Progressive  Studies.  Op.  45  [1137] ...     .50 

Twenty-five  Easy  and  Progressive  Studies.  Op. 

8.  3  vols.   [879-881] ea.    .75 

DORN,  A. 

Twenty-four  Studies  in  all  Major  and  Minor 
Keys.  Op.  100.  2  vols.  [901/902] ea.    .75 

DREYSCHOCaC,  A. 

The  School  of  Scales.  Complete  [531  ] 125 

Also  in  2  vols.  [532/533] ea.    .75 

DUVERNOY,  J.  B. 
ficole  Primaire.  25  studies.  Op.  176  [50] .60 

The  School  of  Mechanism.  Op.  120.   15  studies, 
preparatory   to   Czemy's   "School   of   Velocity" 

(Klauser)  [316] 75 

Also  in  3  books.  [1292-1294] ea.  .50 


Eggeling,  E. 

Studies  for  Advanced  Mechanical  Development 
[854]    


.75 


Germer,  H. 

Rhythmical  Problems.  Special  studies  for  the 
mastery  of  differently  divided  rhythmical  groups 
(Translated  by  J.  H.  Cornell)  [1279] 1.00 
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VIOLIN.  VIOLONCELLO.  AND  PIANO 


Beethoven,  L.  van 


Trio  No.  1, 
Trio  No.  2, 
Trio  No.  3, 
Trio  No.  4, 
Trio  No.  5, 
Trio  No,  6, 
Trio  No.  7, 


n  Eb.     Op.  1,  No.  1   [1421]    1.25 

n  G.    Op.  1,  No.  2  [1422]    1.25 

n  Cm.     Op.  1,  No.  3   [1423]    ....  1.25 

n  Bb-    Op.  11    [1424]    1.25 

n  D.    Op.  70,  No.  1   [1425]    1.25 

n  Eb.  Op.  70,  No.  2   [1426]    ....  1.25 

n  Bb.    Op.  97  [1427]   1.25 


Brahms,  J. 

Trio  in  Cm.     Op.  101  [1510]    1.50 

Trio  in  B.     Op.  8  [1514]   1.25 

Clementi,  M. 

Trio   in   D.     Op.  28,    No.   2    Revised   and   elabo- 
rated by  Alfredo  Casella  [1569]    2.50 

Dvorak,  A. 

Trio  in  Bb.     Op.  21  [1524]   2.50 


Mendelssohn,  F. 

Trio  in  Dm.  Op.  49  [1458]  1.50 

Trio  in  C.  Op.  66  [1459]  1.50 

Mozart,  W.  A. 

Trios   (I  in  G;  II  in  Bb;  III  in  E;  IV  in  C; 

V  in  G;  VI  in  Bb;  VII  in  Eb   [1402] 5.00 

No.  VII   for   Violin    (or   Bb   Clarinet),   Viola   and 
Piano  [  1403]   1.00 

Sammartini,  G.  B. 

Sonata  from  "Sonate  Notturne",  Op.  7  (Casella) 
[1577]    2.50 

Schubert,  F. 

Trio  No.  1,  in  Bb.     Op.  99    [  1471  ]    2.00 

Trio  No.  2,  in  Eb.     Op.  100    [1472]    2.00 

Schumann,  R. 

Trio  in  Dm.     Op.  63  [1476]   2.00 

Trio  in  F.     Op.  80  [  1477]   2.00 

Trio  in  Gm.     Op.  110  [  1478]   2.00 


TWO  VIOLINS.  VIOLONCELLO  AND  PIANO 


Bach,  K.  P.  E. 

Trio  in  G  (Riemann-Franko)   [3]    2.00 

Pergolesi,  G.  B. 

Trio  No.  1,  in  G  (Riemann-Franko)   [933]   2.00 


Porpora,  N. 

Chamber  Symphony  in  D.    Op.  2  (Concerto,  No. 
4)    (Riemann-Franko)    [4]    2.00 

Stamitz,  J. 

Trio   No.    5,    in    Bb.     Op.    1,    No.    5    (Riemann- 
Franko)    [938]    2.00 


STRING  QUARTET 


Herrmann,  E. 

Album  for  the  Young.    Op.  22.    Melodies   from 
different  countries  arranged.  [778]    1.00 


Herrmann,  E. 

String     Quartet    Album.      17     celebrated     pieces. 
(Gruenberg)  2  vols.   [263/264]    each  1.50 


All   Schirmer   Library   volumes    may   be   obtained  iti   clotli   bindings.    Prices  ivill   be  quoted  on   request. 
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The  Complete  Educational  Works  of 
HAZEL  GERTRUDE 

KINSCELLA 

The  Kinscella  Plan  or  "Lincoln  Way"  of  class  piano  instruction  is  used  today  by  schools  and 
private  teachers  throughout  America.  Because  of  her  contributions  to  music  education,  Hazel 
Gertrude  Kinscella  was  chosen  one  of  three  Piano  Consultants  to  represent  America  at  the 
1931  Anglo-American  Music  Conference  held  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  She  has  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Piano  Section  of  the  Music  Educators'  National  Conference.  .  .  .  Enjoying 
notable  success  as  a  concert  pianist,  author  and  educator,  Miss  Kinscella  is  Professor  of  Piano 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Essentials  of  the  Kinscella  Plan  include  pianistic  mastery  of  tone,  pedaling,  music-reading, 
transposition  and  interpretation.  .  .  .  To  provide  the  material  for  resultful  study,  Miss  Kinscella 
has  prepared  the  books  and  compositions  listed  below. 


STEPS  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FIANIST- Designed  and  Graded  for  Class  or  Private  Study 


FIRST  STEPS 

A  new  way  of  presenting  old  and  ever  necessary  facts. 
Rhythm  drills  precede  each  lesson.  Elements  of  trans- 
position are  introduced 


SECOND  STEPS 

The  art  of  melody-pla\ing  is  introduced, 
of  transposition  are  again  suggested 


The  elements 


THIRD  STEPS 

Special  drills  are  suggested  to  learn  intervals  of  different 
kinds.  Additional  variety  in  the  practice  of  scales  and 
arpeggio  material  is  suggested 


.75 


.90 


.90 


FOURTH  STEPS 

A  solid  foundation  is  acquired  in  tone-shading,  phrasing 
and  pedaling;  the  use  of  all  major  keys  and  many  minor 
keys  is  developed L 10 

FIFTH  STEPS 

The  pupil  comes  in  contact  with  more  advanced  com- 
positions, perfects  his  technical  skill  and  pianistic  knowl- 
edge. Certain  supplementary  material  is  also  suggested 
for  use  with  this  book L2S 

SIXTH  STEPS 

In  "Sixth  Steps"  each  lesson  deals  with  one  special  attri- 
bute of  piano  playing — legato  or  staccato  touch,  rhythmic 
playing,  octaves  and  chords.  Helpful  technical  prepara- 
tion has  been  suggested .' L25 


ESSENTIALS  OF  PIANO  TECHNIC 

A  Volume  of  Practice  Material  for  Teacher  and  Student. 
Part  I:  Exercises  for  P'ingers,  Scales,  Arpeggios,  Em- 
bellishments. Octaves.  Part  II:  Musical  Examples  Se- 
lected from  the  Classics,  One-Measure  Technics L25 

VELOCITY   STUDIES    FOR   THE    YOUNG    PIANIST 

Ten  Exercises  designed  to  develop  ease  and  smoothness  in 
running  passages,  delicacy  of  trill  notes,  contrasting 
touches,  flowing  legato  and  general  facility  in  fingering 
technique 60 


TEN  MUSICAL  TALES  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PIANIST 

Delightful  Solos  for  Early  and  Advanced  Beginners  in 
book  form 1.00 

MY  VERY  FIRST  MUSIC  LESSONS  AT  THE 
PIANOFORTE 

10   Lessons    Cleverly    Illustrated 1.00 

MY  OWN  LITTLE  MUSIC  BOOK 

A  Little  Book  for  Little  People  Who  Play  at  the  Piano.  A 
thoughtful  presentation  of  childhood  favorites  with  inter- 
esting supplementary  facts 75 


PIANO  SOLOS  FOR  EARLY  GRADES 


Grade* 

Gavotte  and  Musette C. . . 

Hurdy-Gurdy  Serenade B . . . 

In  Chinatown B . . . 

Skippy's  Marchi. B . . . 

TEN  TINY-TUNES  SERIES 

The  Clock A. . . 

At  the  Party B . . . 

The  Village  Band B . . . 

By  Candlelight A. . . 

With  Dancing  Step B . . . 

A  Merry  Game B . . . 

Hunting-Song B . . . 

A  Rainy  Day A . . . 

Slumber-Song A . . . 

A  Clown's  Dance B . . . 


TEN  LITTLE  PIECES  SERIES 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell! A. 

Village  Dance B . 

Evening  Song B . 

A  Jolly  Time B . 

The  Merry  Shepherd B. 

At  Twilight B . 

Marching  On B . 

Playing  Tag B . 

Ghosts B . 

Lullaby B . 
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TINY-TUNE  DUETS        Grade* 

The  Clock A) 

At  the  Party B 

The  Village  Band B 

By  Candlelight A 

With  Dancing  Step B 

A  Merry  Game B 

Hunting-Song B 

The  Clown's  Dance B 

A  Rainy  Day A 

Slumber-Song A 

TEN  LITTLE  DUETS 

Ding,  Dong,  Bell! A. 

Village  Dance B . 

Evening  Song B . 

A  Jolly  Time B. 

The  Merry  Shepherd B . 

At  Twilight B. 

Marching  On B . 

Playing  Tag B . 

Ghosts B . 

Lullaby B . 

*GRADING:  A,  very  easy;  B,  easy;  C,  medium. 
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3  East  43rd  Street 


G.  SCHIRMER,  Inc. 


New  York 
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